

































































In order to be of greater service to personnel administrators in 
industry and allied fields, American Psychological Consultants, Inc. 


has expanded its Industrial Psychology Department. 


This department is limited to the following categories of service so as 


to provide the highest standard of effectiveness to industrial clients: 


€3 Objective evaluation of candidates for executive positions or 


promotion 

Sales Analysis and Sales Training Programs 

Special Problem Research for individual organizations 
Executive Training and Development Programs 


Psychological Advertising and Promotion Programs developed 


oO 3 9 & 


Personnel Selection, Testing and Placement Programs designed 


and instituted 


Address All Inquiries To: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANTS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT A\PR 
FRANK L. WOODWARD, PH.D. L rs 
19354 JAMES COUZENS 
DETROIT 35, MICHIGAN 
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ASPA BANNERS 


Personnel Administrators all over the country, 
through ASPA, are working together for a com- 
mon purpose—to develop the prestige of the 
which will 
bring us strength and an abundance of benefits. 


personnel profession, ultimately 
Personnel administrators should be the first to 
realize the gains that can be made through a 
national society. It is only through national or- 
ganizations that any group, professional, trade 
or lay, has ever made substantial progress. 


In our profession there is a great need for 


more respect for the principles and practices 





to which we subscribe. If our principles are 
sound and will contribute to the betterment of 
mankind, we should raise our banners so that 
everyone can see and understand our purposes 
and objectives. ASPA, with members in nearly 
all the forty-eight states and some foreign 
countries can be a great help toward achieving 
these objectives; but we can accomplish even 
more by further broadening the scope of ASPA’s 
influence through the affiliation of more and 
more local personnel associations. ASPA is the 
only national association of personnel admin- 
istrators; it has chapters in major industrial 
areas, it is the vehicle to federate all the local 


personnel associations in the nation. 


Recently. Thomas Spates, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Personnel Administration, Cale Univer- 
sity, spoke before the New York Personnel As- 
sociation. He emphasized the need for a strong 
national federation of personnel associations. He 
had this to say: 


Personnel people should always be seeking more 
evidence of the validity of the principles of the 
personnel profession. There is enough know- 
ledge now to enable them to do an effective job 
of upholding their principles. But the public 
hears very little from the personnel profession. 
There should be a federation of all local person- 
nel associations to speak to the public as the 
voice of the personnel profession. There should 
be a meeting of the minds of the officers of all 
personnel associations in the nation to decide on 
what principles they will support and how 


critics will be answered in a unified voice. 


We have to develop the prestige of the pro- 
fession. We must communicate with educators. 
We should contact Congress in connection with 
legislation affecting our principles. Personnel 
administration is the only function of manage- 
ment which deals solely with human values. We 
should be clearly identified as fighting for the 
integrity and dignity of people as individuals 


at their place of work. 


Following Mr. Spate’s talk, Dr. Lloyd Marcus, 
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personnel director of Q-Tips, Inc., said: A 
nationwide organization dedicated to advancing 
the ideals, standards and standing of our pro- 
fession would have my wholehearted support. I 
would not, however, favor having such an or- 
ganization act as spokesman for the entire per- 
sonnel profession or take partisan stands on 
complex economic and political questions. I be- 
lieve each of us is first of all a citizen and, 
secondly, a personnel practitioner. For all our 
potential unity on professional matters, I be- 
lieve that when it comes to broader social 
questions we, like our fellow citizens, are spread 


out over the entire spectrum of opinion. 


This, I think, is as it should be. When we 
band together as personnel men, our concern 
should be only to build and advance our pro- 
fession. Let any national voice of the personnel 
profession’ do just that. Let us concentrate on 
increasing our effectiveness and our contribu- 
tion as personnel people. Let us resist any effort 
to establish a ‘party line’ on the complex and 


controversial public issues of our day. 


P.S. Dr. Marcus has since joined ASPA; we 
hope Mr. Spates will too. 


ORCHIDS! ORCHIDS! 


We received several letters which certainly 
were appreciated. Following are some brief ex- 
cerpts from them: John A. Callahan, “ ... to 
congratulate you on doing a very fine job. For 
the first time I found articles of real value”; 
Leonard R. Brice, “.. 
C. Mason, “This issue is one of the best I have 
seen”; Theo K. Mitchelson, “The noticeable ‘new 


. an excellent job”; Walter 


look’ has made our publication very attractive, 
more readable and has given it a definite pro- 
fessional personality”; Edward S. Friend, “.. . 
it is excellent and shows a vast improvement 


“ 


.. ”; Edward F. Fitzmaurice, “ ... greatly im- 
pressed with its contents and new format”; Bert 
M. Walter, “... probably our best issue”; and 
Robert I. Jakus, “ ... the editorship is, without 
a doubt, the most important job in ASPA ... 


ASPA will be the real Voice for personnel 
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everywhere. And the Voice for ASPA is the 
magazine!” A recognition of the contents, which 
we share with the author, was a request from 
LABOR LAW JOURNAL to reprint Mr. Russell 
L. Miller’s, “What Plant Managers Expect of 
Personnel Managers” which appeared in our 


February issue. 


Professor Sanford Bunin of the Department 
of Personnel, University of Washington, request- 
ed reprints of three of the February 1958 
articles in teaching his classes. They were: 
“Selection and Motivation” by Roger M. Bellows: 
“The Counseling Function in Management” by 
Harold Mayfield; and Russell L. Miller’s article. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Marshall J. Diebold, vice-president, personnel, 
of Northrup, King and Co., ASPA past-presi- 
dent, received this year’s labor-management re- 
lations award from the Minneapolis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on March 25, 1958. 


ASPA ... INTERNATIONAL 


ASPA is gaining a world-wide reputation. The 
latest is a letter from a Mr. Roman R. Martin 
of Banco Coca, Malaga, Spain who wrote asking 
for a subscription to THE PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATOR. 


PRIDE IN ASPA 


One of our members, Mr. Harry Vaughn of 
Columbus, Ohio, recently recommended mem- 
bership in ASPA to several of his friends. 
He wrote them: “ . .. ASPA is a nationally 
recognized association of Personnel Adminis- 
trators, supervised by top level people like Dr. 
Moberly of Marquette and other high ranking 
. The annual dues are low 
and you get practically all of it back in the 
highest type publications, reprints and other 


personnel people . . 


forms of releases pertinent to personnel rela- 
tions and problems. Hope you decide to become 
a part of ASPA”. May we suggest that you 
follow Mr. Vaughn’s example and become active 


in our Society. 








LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Steps were taken to permit the libraries across 
the nation to subscribe to THE PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATOR. The reaction has been ex- 
tremely favorable and no doubt soon will be 
available everywhere to personnel students. 


WANTED 
THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR is con- 


stantly seeking articles which will be of prac- 
tical help to ASPA members. 

Request your friends and acquaintances in in- 
dustry, education or government, who have 
demonstrated leadership, to submit articles to us. 

And if you have a program that is really doing 
a job for your firm, let us get it in print so that 
others in our Society can gain from your work 
and experience. We will all be the better for this 


exchange. 
AN ASPA SERVICE 


One of the ASPA membership services is a 
cost-free notice in THE PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR for any member wishing to make a 
change in employment. The Employment Com- 
mittee will work with you on your endeavor, 


and TPA will publicize your qualifications. 


ASPA GO-GETTERS 


ASPA is proud of the following members 
who directly secured new members in helping 
to make ASPA the real voice in personnel ad- 
ministration. Those securing three or more new 
members during February were: Melvin C. 
Byers and Zarl D. McConnell. Those securing 
at least one new member were: Lazarus H. 
Breiger, Glenn D. Clark, George Clossay, John 
B. Crane, John S. Davenport, Charles W. Davis, 
Jay T. Derrick, David A. Easton, Betty J. Frost, 
George Garrer, Chester P. Hoevel, James B. 
Howard, Richard G. Hypes, Frederick K. Lacher, 
Frank K. Martin, Russell L. Moberly, Roy H. 
Phillips, Robert S. Rootes, Herbert U. Ross, 
Russell Schroeder, William Sherer, Leonard J. 
Smith, James F. Turnbull, Bert M. Walter, 
Christine R. Winston. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Please keep us advised on your promotions, 
transfers or job changes. 
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Our publication has no conventional ad- 
vertisements. As you turn the pages of this 
professional journal, you will notice for 
the first time, select endorsements. The 
number of pages per issue for display 
space is limited, assuring a readable pub- 
lication and prestige for the product or 
services displayed. 

This is not mere advertising. Before we 
granted the privilege of display to any 
company or organization, that company 
was carefully checked in regard to the 
quality of their product or service. They 
must have a direct bearing and value to 
the personnel profession. 

Through this rigid control, every reader 
of THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
has assurance that our advertisers 
have proven themselves worthy of our 
interest and consideration. We, in turn, 
have permitted them to use our ASPA 
Seal of Approval in all of their advertis- 
ing. 

We are confident that your contacts 
with our advertisers will develop into ex- 
cellent relationships. As members, you 
will be contributing to the success of your 
publication in suggesting advertisers and 
submitting their names for approval. 
Should you have reason to disclaim any 
advertisers right to use of the seal, notify 
the editorial staff with proof of reason at 
once. 


P. S.—Do you have a product or service 
of value to our members! Write Mel Byers, 
Advertising Editor for rate sheet and 
contract, 2507 Glenwood, Toledo, Ohio. 
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american industry 
needs more 

skill and management 
development 


by W- C. CHRISTENSEN 
DIRECTOR 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 
U. S. Department of Labor 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 


W. C. Christensen received a BS degree in In- 
dustrial Education from Stout Institute and did 
graduate work in Education and Psychology at 
Purdue University. He taught Industrial Educa- 
tion at Indianapolis high schools, Engineering 
Drawing at Purdue University and Management 
Courses at Indiana University. 

From 1945 to 1954 he was manager of the 
training department of Eli Lilly and Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Prior to that he was 
supervisor of employee and foreman training for 
four years at the Curtis-Wright Corporation, In- 
dianapolis plant. 
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In 1954 he became Deputy Director for Opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, and in 1956 he was appointed director of the 
Bureau. He was president of the American Society 


of Training Directors from 1952 - 1954. 





The need to develop more fully the potential 
abilities of the entire population has greatly in- 
creased in recent years owing to economic 
growth and technological change. Highly trained 
workers are needed to design, make, install, 
and service new plants and equipment. Superim- 
posed upon these needs are the heavy demands 
for skills stemming from the defense program. 
Missiles, radar equipment and other defense 
items are usually much more intricate than 
civilian products and must be able to withstand 
extremes of temperature and the impact of great 
shock. Moreover, the situation is complicated by 
the fact that our weapons are continually being 
improved. In the manufacture of missiles, for 
example, the research and development stage 
substantially overlaps the production stage. 
Engineers, technicians, and mechanics are called 
upon to make hundreds of last minute adjust- 
ments. High level skills are required to design, 
make, and service such equipment. 

Public attention has focused on the necessity 
for strengthening our schools and it is evident 








that a larger share of the Nation’s resources 
should be devoted to providing young persons 
with a sound education. Attention should also 
be given, however, to the continued develop- 
ment of individuals after they enter the labor 
force. Work skills are acquired primarily on the 
job and these skills are developed most effi- 
ciently through organized training programs. 
In addition to new workers entering the labor 
force, many experienced workers need training 
in new and higher skills required in this era of 
rapidly advancing technology. The program of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is 
designed to help develop the skills of workers 
in American industry. 

To encourage the growth of apprenticeship 
and training, we work with management and 
labor organizations at the national, state and 
local levels. Our field staff has offices in 150 
cities. We do not conduct any training or ap- 
prenticeship programs, but encourage and as- 
sist employers and labor organizations in de- 
veloping training. These activities are carried 
out in cooperation with educational institu- 
tions, particularly public vocational schools, 
which provide related technical instruction. 

Organization and Administration of Training 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Tra ning 
recommends that every employer develop a 
definite training policy, and establish the organ- 
izational machinery necessary to make the pol- 
icy effective. Employers are encouraged to as- 
sign definite responsibility to a particular of- 
ficial for planning and administering the train- 
ing program and to employ full time training 
directors whenever practicable. Field repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training are able to provide technical assist- 
ance and information on training. 

Training should be planned so that it is re- 
lated directly to the career objectives of the 
trainees. For example, apprenticeship programs 
provide that upon completion of the training 
term the apprentice will have attained journey- 
man status. Moreover, as the apprentice ap- 
proaches this goal, he receives an increasing pro- 
portion of the journeyman rate of pay, provided 
that he has progressed satisfactorily both on 
the job and in his related instruction. Develop- 
ing such programs requires long range plan- 
ning on the part of both management and labor. 
How many persons should be trained? On what 
basis will trainees be selected? What will the 
trainee need to know in order to perform work 
assignments efficiently? These are but a few 


of the questions that must be considered in de- 
veloping apprenticeship programs and _ other 
planned training in industry. 

companies have developed planned 
training programs to meet their replacement 
needs. Some firms are also making allowance 
for future manpower requirements for growth 
and expansion. However, small companies 
usually find it difficult to develop their own 
training programs. Most of them lack the neces- 
sary resources and staff. This is especially sig- 
nificant because more than 98 percent °° »susi- 
ness enterprises of this country are sr rms 
employing fewer than 100 workers. We «vork 
with such small employers to stimulate their 
interest in training and help them in setting 
up programs to meet their needs. 

Many small firms are participating in group 
training programs. For example, since 1941 the 
Chicago Pattern Makers Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee has sponsored a community-wide 
apprenticeship program. Most of the approxi- 
mately 100 pattern shops that participate are 
small shops, few of which would be able to 
maintain separate training programs. There are 
in the United States about 5,000 such com- 
munity-wide apprenticeship committees, organ- 
ized largely on a trade basis. Since each local 
committee usually is composed of six members, 
this means that approximately 30,000 persons 
are participating in the administration of group 
apprenticeship programs. Many of these com- 
munity-wide apprenticeship committees have 
raised their own funds to employ full time 
training directors. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
encourages employers to develop the types of 
training programs best suited to their particu- 
lar needs. In the following discussion, four major 
types of industrial training are considered: (1) 
apprenticeship, (2) journeyman training, (3) 
training for various industrial occupations, and 
(4) supervisory training. 


Many 


Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship has long been recognized as 
the most effective way to train workers for 
careers in the skilled crafts or trades. Through 
this system of training, the apprentice gains the 
practical experience and _ theoretical back- 
ground necessary to qualify him for journey- 
man status in his trade. Under the direct super- 
vision of experienced journeymen, he progresses 
from the performance of simple job assign- 
ments in the early stages of apprenticeship to 
the most exacting requirements of his trade in 
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the final phase of training. To supplement train- 
ing received on the job, the apprentice is re- 
quired to study technical subjects related to his 
trade, such as blueprint reading, mechanical 
drawing, trade mathematics, or trade science. 
Such related instruction is generally provided 
in a local vocational sckool. In some instances, 
related instruction is scheduled during regular 
working hours and the apprentices are paid to 
attend. In others, the apprentices attend re- 
lated classes on their own time. The term of 
apprenticeship for most trades is about four 
years, with some trades requiring two years 
and a few specitying five or more. The majority 
of apprenticeship programs in the United States 
train apprentices in construction, metalworking, 
printing, and the mechanical repair trades. 


Journeyman Training 


Technological change has made it necessary 
for many journeymen to receive additional train- 
ing to keep abreast of new techniques. Develop- 
ments in electronics, atomic power, missiles, 
and -automated production processes have in- 
creased skill requirements of many trades and 
crafts. For example, the manufacture, installa- 
tion, and maintenance of material and equip- 
ment subject to possible radiation contamina- 
tion require extremely high quality workman- 
ship. In atomic reactor construction and main- 
tenance, modifications have been introduced in 
the skill requirements for such trades as plumb- 
er, pipefitter, machinist, millwright, boiler- 
maker, and electrician. 


Journeyman training programs are frequently 
sponsored jointly by management and _ labor. 
For example, last year the Philadelphia Indus- 
trial Contractors Association and Local 690 of 
the United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry agreed that training was needed by 
journeymen in silver soldering and aluminum 
welding. 


Training for Various Industrial Occupations 


In addition to the apprenticeable trades, job 
skill training has been growing in a wide variety 
of production and service occupations. Our field 
representatives are frequently asked to assist 
in developing programs in these areas. For ex- 
ample, the Director of Adult Education at Al- 
lentown High School, Allentown, Pa. was as- 
sisted by one of our representatives in organiz- 
ing a program of evening classes to train elec- 
tric appliance repairmen. The problems encount- 
ered by many retail appliance firms in the re- 
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pair of electrical appliances encouraged the 
school to incorporate these courses in_ its 
Adult Education Program. In December 1957, 
thirty men were enrolled in the courses. 


Supervisory Training 


We also assist employers in developing sup- 
ervisory training programs. For example, ar- 
rangements were made by our field represent- 
atives with a sizeable number of companies in 
Texas to participate in a supervisory training 
program conducted by Texas A & M University. 
Increasing attention is also being given to man- 
agement training and executive development. 

The foregoing types of training are comple- 
mentary. For example, a Journeyman Training 
Program, not only keeps journeymen abreast 
of the latest developments in their trade, but 
also improves their ability to instruct appren- 
tices. It has been the Bureau’s policy to pro- 
mote all four of the above types of training. 


Plans for 1958-59 


Special emphasis will be given during 1958-59 
to promoting training in missile-aircraft manu- 
facturing, tool and die manufacturing, electronic 
equipment manufacturing, electrical contract- 
ing, and the pulp and paper industry. This will 
be in addition to the regular and continuing 
program. 


Training Materials Centers 


We are also improving techniques for pro- 
moting apprenticeship and training on a com- 
munity basis. We work with employer and em- 
ployee organizations, state employment services, 
local schools, and other community organiza- 
tions to determine the extent to which addition- 
al apprenticeship and training need develop- 
ment. We are exploring the feasibility of Train- 
ing Materials Centers. The first such center was 
opened in the Public Library in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona in January 1958. Ten additional centers 
are under consideration. 

Another major objective of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training is to stimulate great- 
er awareness among the general public of the 
need for training. Films and other media will 
be used to portray manpower problems and to 
call attention to measures that need to be taken. 

A vigorous development of training in in- 
dustry will not only assure the Nation a better 
position from the standpoint of national security, 
but will also help us to realize our enormous 
potential for economic growth and develop- 
ment. 








AASP A Chapter News... 


MILWAUKEE... 


The Industrial Relations Association of Wis- 
consin at their March meeting heard an excel- 
lent talk on “Office Union—A Challenge” by 
Mr. Bert M. Walter, Vice President, Clark 
Equipment Company and President of ASPA. 
The theme of his discussion was, “If industry’s 
leadership is statesmanlike and competent, or- 
ganized labor may have a difficult time union- 
izing the office worker.” 





In the above photo, Mr. Quantius, Vice Presi- 
dent of IRA of Wisconsin presents the ASPA 
membership certificate to Mr. Schroeder, Presi- 
dent of the Chapter. 


NEW YORK... 


At the March meeting of the Metropolitan 
New York Chapter, Leonard J. Smith, former 
President of ASPA and Samuel Tuckman, Asso- 
ciate Editor of Industrial Relations News dis- 
cussed “The Industrial Relations Executive— 
1958.” 


Last year IRN ran a nationwide survey on 
what the Industrial Relations Executive was 
like. This year, Editor Gideon Chagy decided 
to run the survey again. The Metropolitan New 
York Chapter was used as a pilot run. Ques- 
tionaires had been sent to all chapter members 
asking them to send in their answers. Smith and 
Tuckman discussed the results. 


The questionaire was divided into four parts. 
Part 1, Personal Data. The Industrial Relations 
Executive—1958, according to the sampling, 
was a man between the ages of 36-45. He was 
married and had two children. He owned his 
own home and had one car. 


Part 2, Education and Seif-Development. The 
average Industrial Relations man was a liberal 
arts college graduate. Once in the personnel field, 
he took some graduate courses. If given the 


10 


opportunity to go to school now he would take 
courses in general management.. He wants to 
advance into general management. He feels 
that there is a dearth of printed information on 
the following: community relations, training, 
and management development. 


Part 3, Job Data. In general, he was known 
as either the Personnel Manager or Director., 
He works for a company having between 1,000 
and 5,000 employees. He has been in the field 
from 10 to 19 years. His annual salary is $10,000 
-$15,000, excluding bonuses. He feels his salary 
is in line with other department heads in his 
company. 


Part 4, Attitudes. He feels that although his 
department is considered undeniably import- 
ant, it ranks well below sales, production and 
finance in importance. He feels that his com- 
pany’s most pressing personnel problems lie in 
the area of executive development and super- 
visory training. When asked what prior experi- 
ence he considers more essential for the indus- 
trial relations executive, he believes that line 
experience is more important than staff work. 
He feels that men entering the field today are 
too specialized in their training. 


CHICAGO... 


The Society of Personnel Administration in 
their April 9th meeting heard Colonel Haroid 
R. Kibler discuss “Employee Communications”. 
Colonel Kibler, Assistant to the President, W. 
F. Hall Printing Co., has a wealth of experience 
in newspaper, public relations, editorial and 
publishing fields. He has been with the Hall 
firm since 1937 and one of his major responsi- 
bilities is effective communications. 


KANSAS CITY... 


The Personnel Management Association of 
Greater Kansas City, ASPA and U. of Kansas 
Extension co-sponsored the Fifth Annual Heart 
of American Research Conference on April 2nd. 


The exceptionally fine day began with the 
breakfast session at 7:45 a.m., with the morning 
session devoted to “Solving Your Specific Prob- 
lems”. Mr. Fred A. Hartley, Jr., co-author of 
the Taft-Hartley Law and _ Right-to-Work 
his luncheon ‘talk on “A Realistic Appraisal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, kept events moving with 
Issues”. The afternoon topic was “Morale and 
Productivity” and the day ended with Edward 
McFaul of Northwestern University discussing 
supervisory techniques in a talk entitled “What 
Is Your Washroom Rating?” 
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CINCINNATI... 


The Cincinnati Personnel Association started 
use of a periodic newsletter to members to help 
solve a problem in communications. Mr. David 
B. Dupee, President of CPA, announced that, 
with three ASPA Chapters (Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton and Middletown) so close together, they are 
arranging a joint meeting for April 9th. During 
the February meeting, Mr. Glen Price, Person- 
nel Division Manager, The Sheffield Corp., 
spoke on “Positive Employee Programs”. 


MIDDLETOWN ... 


The Middletown Personnel Association, on 
March 25th, heard Mr. C. C. Fracker, Manager 
of Industrial & Community Relations, Ohio Div- 
ision of Champion Paper & Fibre Co., describe 
the “Puzzlements” which face Industrial Rela- 
tions men. He raised many questions concern- 
ing the ultimate extent of labor demands and 
how industry will meet them. He left the 40 
members present pondering the answers to: 
where the lines will be drawn between fringe 
benefits and take-home pay; and between sound 
business and further increases in wages and 
benefits. 

President Robert Mann, disclosed plans for a 
chartered bus to the joint meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Middletown ASPA Chap- 
ters in the Queen City on April 9th. The subject 
of the meeting will be Ohio’s proposed “Right 
to Work Law.” 


Two separate divisions have been organized 
within the Twin Cities Personnel Managers’ 
Association of Minneapolis and St. Paul. These 
two divisions are called the Management Devel- 
opment Council and the Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministration Council. The regular program of 
monthly TCPMA evening dinner meetings has 
been supplemented by these two groups with 
monthly luncheon meetings of their own. They 
were organized to provide an opportunity for 
men within the parent organization who had a 
special field of interest to participate in a reg- 
ular exchange of ideas and information. Inter- 
est has been keen on the part of members of 
these separate divisions and their formation has 
resulted in increased enthusiasm of the overall 
program of the parent organization. 

Although some might think the formation of 
separate groups within a chapter group would 
be a threat to the existence or need for the 
parent organization, Mr. John K. Ewing, TCPMA 
President, testifies to the contrary. He points out 
that the two divisions have strengthened the 
chapter, have brought in new members who 
had interest in these fields of specialization, and 
have created a stimulus to increased activities 
on the part of the entire organization. The or- 
ganization of these two groups answered the 
need felt by many members of the Twin City 
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Chapter for research and study opportunities 
which could not be provided through the pre- 
vious regular chapter program. 

Anyone interested in obtaining additional in- 
formation about either of these two councils, 
how they were organized, or how they operate. 
should write to the Editor. 


JACKSONVILLE... 


At the March 7th meeting, the Human Rela- 
tions Club of Florida by unanimous vote 
changed its name to the Jacksonville Chapter 
of the American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration. This new chapter designation, said 
President Theo Mitchelson, “accomplishes the 
desire of our members to adopt a name which 
is more representative of our professional mem- 
bership.” 

The group also enjoyed an interesting dis- 
cussion of “Florida’s Mediation and Councilia- 
tion Service” by Mr. Clyde M. Mills, Director 
of this newly created State labor relations 
agency. Mr. Mills has more than 15 years ex- 
perience in mediation. Roy Trotman of Palatka, 
Florida was program chairman.., 





In the photo Jacksonville Chapter President, 
Theo Mitchelson, Treasurer Joe Kelly and Past 
President Bill Kennedy discuss recommenda- 
tions for redesigning the format of the chapter 
program bulletin. 


ST. LOUIS... 


The February meeting of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Club of Greater St. Louis was a joint 
meeting with the St. Louis Association of Train- 
ing Directors. The speaker for the evening was 
Dr. Phillip H. DuBois on the subject of “Psycho- 
metrics, a Tool for Personnel Evaluation”. 

Since 1946, Dr. DuBois has been professor of 
psychology at Washington University and has 
also carried on extensive consulting work with 
various government agencies. Dr. DuBois is a 
graduate of Union College and holds a PhD 
from Columbia University. During World War 
II he was an Air Force psychologist with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. He is a Diplomat of 
the American Board of Professional Examiners 
in Psychology, a member of the American Psy- 
chological Association, the American College 
Personnel Association and Phi Beta Kappa. 
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Before we delve into the selection and de- 
velopment phases of our subject, it would be 
well to first review the supervisor’s job accord- 
ing to our 1958 standards. What are his respons- 
ibilities and what do we expect of him under 
today’s conditions? 

Responsibilities 

1. To influence people to willingly work toward 
the fulfillment of his objectives as a depart- 
ment manager. 

2. To know at least the basic mechanics of the 
various jobs under his supervision. 

3. To be loyal to his employer and fair with the 
people he supervises. 

4. To cooperate with other department heads 
and staff people. 
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5. To understand and appreciate the relationship 
of product and operating costs to the success 
of the business. 

6. To have an imaginary and creative mind for 

new and improved methods or procedures. 

. To plan ahead for the effective flow of pro- 
duction and for the efficient use of manpower 
and equipment. 

8. To make wise decisions with confidence, 

kindness and firmness. 

9. To respect and administer company policies 
and agreements in a uniform and non-dis- 
criminatory manner. 

10. To appreciate the importance of “preventive 

maintenance”. 

11. To present a good personal appearance 

and be a “good housekeeper” as the head of 
his department. 


~ 


12. To appreciate the importance of employee 
safety. 
13. To conduct himself in all his public relations 


in a manner that will uphold the dignity of 
his company. 

These points are not listed in any order of im- 
portance. However, this list should be convinc- 
ing proof that each foreman carries a large 
share of the responsibility for the success or 
failure of our respective businesses. 


Qualifications 


Now—what are the necessary qualifications 
for a foreman to carry out these responsibili- 
ties? 

1. He must have a strong desire to be a super- 
visor—a member of management. 

2. He must possess the necessary moral, spirit- 
ual, physical and mental capacities that his 
job demands. 

3. He must display a willingness to sacrifice 
his time and money to improve his qualifi- 
cations and performance. 

4. He must display an ability for constructive 
leadership. 
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. He must possess a certain pride in accomp- 
lishment. 

. He must be an organization man—a team- 
worker. 


a 


1 


. He must be able to accept criticism grace- 
fully. 


co 


. He hust have a desire to assume even greater 
responsibilities. 


wo 


. He must have the proper management atti- 
tude. Without it his success is highly ques- 
tionable. 

With these responsibilities and qualifications 

necessary for the successful fulfillment of 

their responsibilities, it certainly is clear that 

a supervisor today is selected on the basis of 

his skill in crganizing, with the potential ability 

of guiding human effort. 


The Need 


For years top management has felt the ever- 
increasing pressures from our competitive free 
enterprise system and has generally been suc- 
cessful in overcoming its many problems. How- 
ever, our success is due, to a large degree, to 
our scientific and technological advancements. 
These, in turn, have created a greater need for 
more skilled operating management. 

Top management is now becoming aware of 
the need to be as well represented on the floor 
as they are in some of the executive offices. The 
supervisor is the starting point of most all sit- 
uations where trouble could arise. As the liaison 
man between upper levels of management and 
employees, it is imperative that he be qualified 
to cope with many situations. 

The mechanics used in the process of select- 
ing supervisors is not the most significant part 
of the selection process. For instance, some com- 
panies use industrial psychologists, some may 
use a variety of tests, other companies may hire 
an employment agency or an industrial engin- 
eering firm to help with these problems. Any of 
them can be useful in certain instances, while 
none of them could be used in others. Such fact- 
ors as company size, type of position, or geo- 
graphical convenience could easily influence any 
given employer. 


Procedures 


The standard procedure we, at Sealed Power, 
use is relatively simple. For the bulk of our 
supervisory positions, shop foremen, time study 
observers, production planning coordinators, etc., 
we maintain a pool. These persons are selected 
and recommended by established supervisors on 
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the basis of personality, attitude, initiative, co- 
operation with others and job performance. 
The names are turned over to our Salaried 
Personnel Department where the director of that 
department begins his phase of the process. He 
talks to the supervisor making the recommenda- 
tion to learn all he can about the individual. 
The person is then invited to the Salaried Per- 
sonnel Director’s Office for a personal interview. 
If his interests in advancement, his attitude and 
the general impression he makes are all favor- 
able, he is then given a series of tests. These 
tests are by no means conciusive, but are used 
as a guide in helping evaluate the individual’s 
qualifications. From the beginning to the end of 
this process there are no misgivings. Those se- 
lected for further consideration are advised of 
their strong and weak points and counseled ac- 
cordingly. 
Instruction 


A special course of instruction is then held 
for this group. It covers industrial economics, 
how to supervise, organizational structure, com- 
pany products, human relations, etc. Tests are 
given and reports are made on the subjects 
covered. By this time we have had a real op- 
portunity to study these candidates, and it is 
in this fashion that we maintain our pool. 

When an opening occurs and provided it is 
not one that needs special training and skills, 
our department or division heads refer to this 
pool. He and the Personnel Director will review 
the records and decide on two or three poten- 
tial candidates. He will interview the persons 
and may ask others of his superiors to also in- 
terview them. These personal contacts and inter- 
views are valuable even though time consum- 
ing. We also like to feel that it will impress 
upon him the spirit of cooperation or team- 
work needed in an organization as well as the 
importance of the job for which he is being 
considered. 

For the past eight years we have followed this 
procedure with success. It is plain, practical and 
inexpensive. It seems to fit our needs. 


Desire 


As stated earlier, the mechanics of a selection 
procedure was not the most significant part of 
the program. It is more important to first de- 
termine the characteristics you want in your 
management force and the qualifications need- 
ed for your various management positions, and 
then set up the most suitable method for achiev- 
ing those goals. 
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The first qualification on our list was this: 
“He must have a strong desire to be a super- 
visor—a member of management.” 


If any self-appointed candidate for a manage- 
ment position has the slightest doubt about his 
willingness to make whatever sacrifice is nec- 
essary to become a member of our profession, 
then we would recommend that he cast his in- 
terests in some other direction. He should not 
linger long on our doorstep if he is only ex- 
posing a temporary urge to join us or, if he 
discloses concern over stepping away from his 
so-called “comforts of security” that his present 
job or organization membership afford him. 

First and foremost, he must have an unques- 
tionable desire wrapped in confidence that he 
has the qualifications and ability to move for- 
ward as an individual in this great and boundless 
field of industrial management. 

Without detracting from the importance of the 
other supervisory qualifications lets stress one 
more—he must have the proper management 
attitude. 

Is there a management man who hasn’t at 
one time or another been rebuffed by a super- 
ior, or worked more than eight hours a day, or 
worked a little harder than usual to meet a 
deadline date or to accomplish something that 
was a little above and beyond the regular es- 
sential contents of his job? Of course there isn’t 
Recruitment 

This is our philosophy and technique for the 
selection of persons for the bulk of our super- 
visory jobs and other positions as well. How- 
ever, we don’t confine our selection process for 
all vacancies in management positions to this 
We contacts with 
colleges and universities for engineers and other 
highly skilled positions. And, we regularly use 
a special outside service to assist us with the 


process. have our annual 


hiring and training of our sales personnel. 

It has been a policy with us since the begin- 
ning of our company to promote from within 
the organization wherever we could. Today, 
without exception, every one of our shop super- 
visors and superintendents are men who have 
been picked out of the ranks. At the same time 
we don’t feel we can hide our heads in the 
sand and ignore the facts. 

In order to give us the talent and strength 
we feel we need to keep pace with our spiral 
of industrial progress we should sprinkle our 
management forces with a few persons with 
higher formal educational levels. Not to the de- 
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gree which would destroy our desire to offer 
opportunities to all of our people, but to a 
great enough degree to give us a broader base 
from which to select. 


Investment 


One thing we must not overlook while work- 
ing with this problem of selecting management 
talent is investment. As we approach the hour 
of decision, we are about to invest an unknown 
amount of capital in training the individual be- 
cause there is no exact formula that will tell 
us how long it will take him to start returning 
dividends on our training investment. And, since 
he is a human being, we have no way of know- 
ing at this time how long he will stay on the 
job after he is trained. Well, what do we do 
with these rookie supervisors once they have 
been selected? 


Development 


Each person has certain talents or attributes, 
certain likes and dislikes, certain abilities and 
shortcomings. We must all learn how to use 
every natural asset we have. Naturally, all of 
us must try to overcome our weaknesses. But in 
our concern with this phase of our development, 
we often overlook the fact that each of us has 
some special skills that no one else can quite 
duplicate. 

Men who make wise use of their particular 
strengths will not be shunted off the main line 
because of a particular weakness. It’s*the bal- 
ance that counts. No one develops all his abilities 
at the same rate. And, it’s easier to develop 
strengths than overcome weaknesses. 

If a new supervisor can satisfactorily meet all 
the conditions which we set up prior to his 
selection, then upper levels of management 
should supply him with opportunities to acquire 
the knowledge and skill required of his job. 

A program for selecting and developing fore- 
men should begin with the policy-making 
group of a management organization. The sec- 
ond or third levels of management are limited 
in any efforts or ideas they may have unless 
the top level subscribes to and supports the 
principle of management development. Cost and 
time allowances for supervisory assistance, 
training or development should be one of the 
accepted conditions of doing business. 

Alright—we’ve selected our man, and we’ve 
got complete top management support, so now 
what do we do with him? Well, we could shake 
his hand, congratulate him, tell him about our 
open door policy, wish him luck and then turn 
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our attention to more pressing problems. This 
has been done and this practice, although crude- 
ly expressed, could still be found in some 
quarters. 

This young man, we must remember, is plac- 
ing as much confidence in us as we are in him. 
He knows that he has just made one of the big- 
gést decisions he has ever made during his life- 
time. He knows that if he fails he may never 
get another opportunity. He is aware that the 
attention of his family and friends is focused 
upon him, and his pride is at stake. 

We, on the other hand, know that he has the 
basic fundamentals to be a successful super- 
visor and is needed as a member of our manage- 
ment force. So, let’s start him out right. Let’s 
help him at the outset with the tools of his newly 
selected profession. 

Take him around and acquaint him with 
in our management organizations. Of 
course, logic and common sense must prevail, 
but let him become acquainted with those with 
whom he will be having contacts. Arrange to 
have him meet the officers of the company— 
and not just a casual introduction in the men’s 
room or as you are passing in the main office. 
Take him in their offices, one at a time, at a 
prearranged time when they can visit or a few 
minutes. This should not exclude the president 
or top executive officer of your plant. 

During this period of preparation, a program 
should allow for plenty of time to thoroughly 
cover all company policies, working agreements 
and any state or Federal law that may affect 
his new position. It cannot be accomplished by 
just simply handing him an armful of booklets 
and papers to hurry through. It should be ap- 
proached step by step according to a plan with 
some qualified person directing the plan. 

Our preparation program also allows for the 
person to spend some time with other divi- 
sions and departments than the one to which he 
will be assigned. In some cases this merely al- 
lows for a general observation of the function, 
while in other divisions he may be required to 
gain more knowledge of the operation. It de- 
pends on the relationship between his new job 
and the function being studied. 


others 


Follow up 


After the man is assigned to his job, he should 
not be cut loose. Some method of follow-up as- 
sistance is necessary. The real development pro- 
gram starts and grows with the relationship be- 
tween the supervisor and his boss. Regardless 
of our assistance, it is wasted to a great de- 
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gree unless the boss takes time and has the 
ability to wisely guide and counsel the super- 
visor on his new assignment. 

To get the most out of management talent 
a cooperative plan for development should be 
practiced. 

First, the climate in the organization must 
lend itself to this business of human develop- 
ment. This is an important element - and per- 
haps the most single element of management’s 
work. At one time it was commonly believed 
that a person in authority secured his results 
by command. We now know that authority of 
any kind can be exercised effectively only to the 
extent that the people ke directs are willing to 
accept that authority. 


Motivation 


In motivating, any good manager places his 
people in jobs that suit their aptitudes, inter- 
ests and abilities. He recognizes their import- 
ance and makes them feel a part of his team 
by giving them every opportunity to partici- 
pate in the decisions and recommendations that 
affect them. In motivating his people, he sees 
to it that they are compensated fairly and 
equitably, in line with similiar work inside and 
outside the company. He provides for the max- 
imum development of individual skills by care- 
ful appraisal, counseling and coaching. And, 
finally, he gives his people every opportunity 
to make independent decisions related to their 
work and to stand or fall - and hence to grow - 
by the results. 


Summary 


Yes, to really have a program for supervis- 
ory development we must have the proper cli- 
mate for development throughout our organi- 
zation. The approach to management develop- 
ment is effective only if it is part of the busi- 
ness of managing the company. It does not de- 
pend solely on formal training programs, courses, 
conferences or seminars, although it can be 
strengthened materially by such activities. 
These activities should be a part of the whole 
plan - there is a place for them. 

Finally, we must make a commitment. Man- 
agement is more than a job—it is a way of life 
in which we must always put first things first. 
Hobbies and other outside interests help make 
a balanced man, but it is still true that genuine 
devotion to a career in all-important. As one 
executive stated - “I have never seen a man 
succeed in management without a 
dedication.” 


sense of 
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If Philadelphia weren’t Philadelphia, you would be 
bombarded the moment you put foot on its streets 
where trod Washington and other great men, with facts 
about the dynamic zip of America’s third city. 

But Philadelphia, being Philadelphia, would rather 
let you discover for yourself, with astonishment, that 
this is quite a remarkable city. 

You will, too, but not in a day. Take it easy. 

You'll want to enjoy, naturally, its historical atmos- 
phere. After all, where else can you see Independence 
Halil, complete with Liberty Bell? What other city 
has Valley Forge in person or the very same streets 
where Washington and the Red Coats fought the 
Battle of Germantown? 

It would be silly to miss all that. And almost as 
silly to skip the great old 18th Century mansions 
in Fairmont Park, or the Powell House on 3rd Street, 
or Eifreth’s Alley, the oldest street in America. History 
is a living part of Philadelphia. é 

You will want to have a look at another aspect of —- 
the Philadelphia Story in “Kitty Foyle’s” hometown BETSY ROSS HO! 
of Kensington. one of the “70 villages” that grew to- 
gether to make Philadelphia, where English weavers 
created (and have kept) a bit of London-away-from- . 
home. 

- You will want to stroll through Washington Square y 
and Rittenhouse Square, still distilling an air of turn- 
of-the century leisure and elegance. And past the smart 
shops of Walnut and Chestnut Streets. You'll want to 
sample some of Philadelphia’s own special foods— 
Reading Terminal ice cream (ice cream was invented 
here), scrapple, and pepperpot and snapper soup— 
with a dash of sherry. 

You will, by this time, find that Philadelphia is a 
charming city, free of the frantic bustle that breeds 
ulcers elsewhere. But you'll be suddenly aware of 
another thought: This is a great city, too. Bigger and 
busier under its placid surface than others that scream 
and shout and get apoplexy. 

it is a great city, too, by any standard. It is the 
biggest in the nation (regardless of what Los Angeles 
may say) after New York and Chicago, with a 1950 
census count of 2,071,605, and another million in its 
commuting area. 

You will find that it is the center of the nation’s 
oldest industrial area, and that its industrial area to- 
day is growing faster than ever before. 

You'll ponder over the fact that “sleepy” Phila- 
delphia today has the nation’s fastest growing port, 
nipping at New York’s heels for total tonnage handled. 
And that a whole group of new skyscrapers is rising 
right in the center of the city. 
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4 WELCOME TO 
a PHILADELPHIA 


} The Philadelphia Chapter of ASPA 
cordially invites you to attend the 
7 BIG 10th ANNUAL ASPA CON- 
FERENCE to be held in historic 
” Philadelphia’s Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel on May 19, 20, 21, 1958. 
Many Philadelphia organizations in- 
» cluding the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania, Temple, and Drexel are coop- 
erating with us in presenting this 


10th Anniversary program. The Com- 

mittee has been hard at work since 

last summer, and have just about 

completed all arrangements that will 
‘a 





make this a most outstanding Con- 
ference. 
Our topics, speakers, Company pre- 
sentatjons, and workshops have been 
keyed to the times. Todays problems 
will be brought into sharp focus, with 
accurate, up-to-date information. 
Proven expert opinions will be of in- 
valuable aid to you and your com- 
pany in improving profits through 
personnel programing. 
Philadelphia is grateful to ASPA for 
this opportunity to present its 10th 
Anniversary Conference. You will be 
most welcome and we will do our 
best to make your visit rewarding 
and enjoyable. 


Robert V. Hofstetter 





a Conference Chairman 
= 
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al FRED SMITH—Fred Smith | 


Associates ASPA 4g STA R- 


Lecturer, consultant and 

Rin i f ional - 
2B esos canes & STUDDED CAST OF 

field of market research 


and organization develop- CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 
ment. At 26 was Director 
of Industrial Relations for , | 


a leading shoe firm. 


DOUGLAS M. MORE, PhD.—McMurray Hamstra & Co 
Consultant and specialist in the application of indus- — gpiqor‘s NOTE: ) 
trial psychology techniques and Analysis of Depth 


Motivation. University instructor in employment in- No. photegegh 


terviewing. of Douglas M. 
: More was avail- 
HAROLD N. CHAMBERLAIN—Rensselaer Polytechnic able at publica- 
| Licensed Professional Engineer devoting his efforts to tion deadline. 
personnel appraisals. An authority on personnel test- 
5 ing institutes and education. : 


MILTON M. OLANDER—Owens-lIllinois Co. 

Remarkable authority on successful Industrial Rela- 

tions operations. He served three government adminis- 

trations in various assignments of Labor-Management 
and Manpower. 


JOHN W. RIEGEL, PhD.—University of Michigan 
Author of many text books pertaining to the Indus- 
trial Relations field. An analyst recognized for his 
work in Management-Union relations. 
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DILMAN M. K. SMITH—Opinion Research Corp. 
Nationally-known analyst of -business conditions and 
sales. Cinsultant of Public and Community relations as 
they affect the personnel profession. 


F. B. LANAHAN, M. D.—Burroughs Research Center 
Authority on Occupational Medicine, Industrial Medi- 
cine and Industrial Hygiene. An M. D. with a thorough 


industrial indoctrination. 





CHARLES A. THOMAS—Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
An authority on wage and hour incentive systems. 
Experienced in retail store executive training and data 
analyst. A management consultant having noteworthy 
industrial relations experience. 


» ARTHUR F. ARMSTRONG—Scott Paper Co. 

The Director of Industrial Relations Division with 
Plant Manager and Personnel Management experience 
in U. S. A. and Canada. 
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CLAIRE L. LYON—Scott Paper Co. 
Corporate emplopee relations manager with a vast ex- 
perience in staff supervision of employee relations 
administration. Author of “Color in Industry” appear- 
ing in various trade journals. 
H. FURNESS TAYLOR—Scott Paper Co. 
Consultant and specialist in the fiéld of employee 
communication techniques, employee promotional ac- 
tivities and employment procedures. 


LEE W. MINTON—Glass Bottle Blowers Ass'n. 
One of America’s outstanding intelligent labor leaders. 
Internationally known for his keen insight of labor 
and management problems. 





EDWARD C. SCHLEH—Schleh Associates, Inc. 


haa Recognized as one of America’s leading management 

r so oe analysts. Author of “Successful Executive Action” 

# a “a now in its sixth printing. His articles have appeared 
Pa = : in many professional publications. 


ROBERT D. BRETH—Robert D. Breth Organization 
A specialist in human relations and communications. 
Renown consultant in the field of management rela- 
tionships. Editor of “Quotes Ending”. 


_ LINCOLN ATKISS—Atlantic Refining Co. 

_ Currently engaged in Executive and Supervisory 
. Personnel Inventory. Active in industrial training and 
supervisor conference sessions. Twelve years of Per- 
sonnel Administrative management. 





BERNARD B. GOLDNER, PhD.—LaSalle College 
: Director of the School of Creative Thinking. Author 
cea Lot of a new technical text, “Approach to Creative Think- 
ing”. Recognized Consultant in brain probing to gain 
more use of the brain’s immense potential. 


No photograph 
of Rev. Bob E. 
Richards was avail- 
able at publica- REV. BOB E. RICHARDS-Nat’l. Physical Fitness Prog. 
tion deadline. National Decathalon Champion, 1955. Holder of Olym- 


pic Pole Vault Record. Winner of medals in the last 
three Olympics. 


CECIL C. BLUMER—National Metal Trades Ass’n. 
Consultant on production methods and control. Prac- 
tical experience from production, drafting and top 
production management. 


IRVIN I. STEINBERG—Naval Aviation Supply 

A keen observer of Employee Training and Education. 
Instructor in effective supervision, and office work and 
/ methods simplification. Staff consultant for Temple 
University. 
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From Maine to California .. . 


Congratulalions / 


MEANS 


MORALE 


in 187 leading corporations 


Three words summarize Moffett & Klein’s 
CONGRATULATION Program . . . sémple, effective and widely 
accepted. 


Simple, because this proven morale-building program is easy 
tO initiate, economical to run and with a minimum of effort 
on the part of the participating companies. 


Effective, because it is a gesture from employer to employee 
extending congratulations on the birth of a new child ...a 
token of welcome to a new member of the corporate family. 


Widely accepted in the five years since its inception, the 
CONGRATULATION Program has been established as a 
potent force for employee motivation within 187 firms em- 
ploying 314,000 workers. 


Inquiries may be addressed to: 


Mr. William B. Dowling 
Executive Vice President 


MOFFETT & KLEIN 
CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


19 East 48™ STREET, New YORK 17, N.Y. 
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aq new 


labor relations 


law 


by 
EGON W. PECK 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 

Partner in law firm, of Lamfrom & Peck. Pre-legal education 
— University of Chicago. Legal education — University of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Peck and has firm specialize in the labor relations field. 
He has been most active in that field for many years as attor- 
ney and negotiator for employers. He and his firm represent 
many large and well-known companies in Wisconsin and 
neighboring states, and also represent the Employers Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee. 
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Before the Wagner Act in 1935, 
weapons available to employers to resist the or- 
ganization of their employees had been taken 
away by legislation: 

So-called “Yellow Dog” contract laws had 
been enacted which made illegal those contracts 
under which employees, as a condition of contin- 
ued employment, agreed not to join any labor 
organization. 


two main 


In 1932 injunctive relief against picketing and 
other concerted action in a labor dispute was 
taken away from employers by the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act and similar state laws. 

The Wagner Act assumed that still more limi- 
tations on employers were necessary to equalize 
the bargaining power -between employers and 
employees. To achieve that result, it took a two- 
fold approach. First it deprived employers of the 
few remaining effective weapons they had to 
fight the organization of their employees. Sec- 
ondly, it granted to labor unions special privil- 
eges and immunities designed to give them add- 
ed strength and power. 


During the ten-year period following the pas- 
sage of the Act, it was demonstrated that the 
Act’s assumption, that all evil in labor rela- 
tions emanated solely from employers, was with- 
out realism. It became apparent that the Act, 
instead of eliminating all unfair labor practices, 
only eliminated those of the employer, fostered 
unfair practices by labor unions, and shifted 
superior bargaining power to labor unions. Con- 
gress, forced to ameliorate the public indigna- 
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tion aroused because of some of the practices 
engaged in by labor unions, enacted the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947. 

Before “Wagner” an advantage in bargaining 
power was assumed to exist in favor of em- 
ployers. ‘‘Wagner” was designed to elim- 
inate this imbalance and produce a relative 


equality as an essential prerequisite to real col- 
lective bargaining. “Wagner” and “Taft-Hartley” 
effectually removed any imbalance in favor of 
employers. In doing so, however, they produced 
a new, greater and more dangerous imbalance. 
They shifted greatly superior bargaining power 
to Labor. 

If the essentials for bargaining are to be es- 
tablished, all special privileges and immunities 
which have caused this imbalance must be elim- 
inated. A new law must be enacted to replace 
the cld,—a law designed to protect and pro- 
mote the public interest, rather than the inter- 
ests of any powerful, private, pressure group. 
This law cannot be written unless and until 
there is a full realization of the nature and the 
extent of the special privileges and immunities 
now enjoyed by Labor Unions. 

Some of the basic privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by Labor are: (1) exemption from the 
anti-trust laws; (2) immunity from adaquate 
judicial control; (3) immunity from the en- 
forcement of the law by peace officers; (4) im- 
munity from the obligation to continue to per- 
form a public service; (5) immunity from the 
control of, and responsibility to, the union 
membership; (6) immunity from self-generated 
union insecurity. Let us take a look at these six 
basic immunities enjoyed by Labor. 

Exeinption from Anti-Trust Laws 

Congress originally never intended that labor 
unions should be permitted to become mon- 
opolies and disregard thé anti-trust laws. Lang- 
uage proposed by labor unions to establish such 
exemption was deliberately deleted from the 
1890 Sherman Act. Even after Congress passed 
the 1914 Clayton Act, the courts held that union 
activities in restraint of trade violated the anti- 
trust laws. It was not until after the passage 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932, and the 
1935 Wagner Act, that it was judicially deter- 
mined that labor unions had become immune 
from the provisions of the anti-trust laws. In 
arriving at this conclusion, the Supreme Court 
of the United States did so on the ground that 
all these statutes had to be considered as a whole. 
On that basis, it concluded that only if a labor 
union engages in collusion with an employer 
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would a labor union be amenable to the anti- 
trust laws. 

Corwin D. Edwards, in his book “Maintain- 
ing Competition” pointed out that the result 
of the decision of our Supreme Court was “not 
merely to exclude iabor relations from the anti- 
trust laws but to make the illegality of monop- 
olistic practices in commercial markets depend, 
not upon the nature of the practices nor its 
effects, but upon the organization which under- 
takes it.” 

A Philadelphia trucking contractor by the 
name of Hunt had been a contract hauler for 
A. & P. in Philadelphia. One day, Hunt was 
advised by A. & P. that it had entered into an 
agreement with the Teamsters Union which pro- 
vided that the employees of A. & P.’s haulers 
had to be members of the union. Hunt, in order 
to retain A. & P.’s business, sought to nego- 
tiate with the union and to comply with that 
condition. The union refused to negotiate, and 
refused to accept any of Hunt’s drivers into 
its membership. Hunt lost all of his old business 
and was unable to get any new hauling contracts 
in Philadelphia. 

Hunt sued the union for damages, claiming 
that its acts violated Anti-Trust Law. The case, 
Hunt vs. Crumboch, (325 U. S. 821), was ulti- 
mately decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The majority of the Court held 
that there had been no violation of the law. 

Many cases could be given illustrating the 
many ways in which labor unions have exer- 
cised monopolistic controls and engaged in mon- 
opolistic practices. Space will not permit. An in- 
teresting sampling of cases can be found in an 
article by W. L. White in the August Readers 
Digest entitled “Should Unions Have Monopoly 
Powers,” and in a report prepared by Dr. Leo 
Wolman entitled “Monopoly Power as Exercised 
by Labor Unions” published by N. A. M. 
Immunity from Judicial Control 

It is the general rule that repeated and con- 
tinuing trespasses upon another’s land may be 
stopped by injunctions. Since 1932, the remedy 
of an injunction has been denied to an employer 
against trespassing members of a union during 
a labor dispute. Suits for damages, however, 
can still be brought. But against whom—and 
with what result? 

The Taft-Hartley Act lists six unfair labor 
practices of unions and prohibited boycotts for 
named purposes. Anyone injured by such a pro- 
hibited boycott could sue a union for damages. 
However, the Act specifically exempts individ- 
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ual members or their assets from liability and 
does not permit execution against, or attachment 
of, the assets of a union. Enforcement is left to 
supplemental proceedings to discover assets and 
equitable proceedings. 


Immunity from Enforcement by Peace Officers 

Peace officers are sworn to maintain law and 
order. Violence is against the law even when 
engaged in by union pickets. Nevertheless, 
picket line violence seems to go on with a 
special immunity. Peace officers can’t, or won’t, 
arrest such law breakers. 

The question to be asked is how long will a 
patient and long-suffering public tolerate that 
condition? 

On July 5, 1955, a Norwegian ship, with a car- 
go of English clay consigned to Kohler, docked 
at Sheboygan. As preparations were made to un- 
load the ship, a riotous mob descended on the 
dock. The trucking contractor’s men were beaten 
and fled for their lives. The trucks and unload- 
ing equipment were sabotaged. Law enforce- 
ment officers made no attempt to maintain or 
restore order. 

The Mayor of Sheboygan set the pattern for 
Governor Faubus of Arkansas. He ordered the 
police to keep Kohler unloading equipment away 


from the dock. The ship had to leave with its 
cargo intact. Lawlessness had succeeded. Not 
one individual was ever arrested, despite the 
fact that the rioting occurred in full view of the 
authorities. Kohler askes: “Are unions above 
the law?” Judging from this experience and the 
experience of many other employers, the an- 
swer is in the affirmative. 


Immunity from the Duty to Continue to 
Perform a Public Service 

Utilities engaged in the performance of a pub- 
lic service are under a duty to continue to pro- 
vide a reasonable service to the public and may 
be compelled to do so by appropriate and ef- 
fective legal remedies. A utility cannot stop or 
abandon its service, no matter how unprofitable. 
Our laws have eliminated any concept that em- 
ployees of a public service utility had any duty 
towards the public. Under, and by virtue of those 
statutes, unions can compei the stoppage of a 
public service and prevent others from being 
employed in their place. 

Wisconsin Employment Peace Act provides for 
the arbitration of labor disputes involving pub- 
lic utilities and makes it unlawful for employ- 
ees of a public utility employer to engage in a 
strike or work stoppage. This law was struck 
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ELLIOTT SERVICE COMPANY, 
30 N. MacQuesten Parkway, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


IN THESE DAYS... 


of rapid change and progress, a supervisor 
who isn’t kept up-to-date may get further 
behind the times in one year than he might 
have done in ten years only a short while 


back. 


DECIDE NOW... 


for yourself, how completely this 
challenge is met in "NEW HORIZONS FOR 
SUPERVISION.” Your request for this brand- 
new presentation will bring you promptly: 
e 50 Page Planning Guide 

¢ Skill in Managing Your Time 

¢ 100 Ways to Cut Waste 

e Effective Memo and Report Writing 

¢ Case Studies in Human Relations 

¢ A Straight Look at Your Own Personality 


INC. 
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down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the ground that it conflicted with the 
employee’s right to strike established under Fed- 
eral Laws. Thus, in fact, the Federal Act, which 
asserted that it was designed to avoid industrial 
strife and interference with commerce, actually 
protects such strife and interference. 


Immunity from the Control of, and 
Responsibility to, the Union Membership 

Labor Unions are not only devoid of any 
public responsibility, but, in many instances, are 
devoid of any control by, or responsibility to, 
their own membership. Recent disclosures attest 
to the fact that the general memberships of 
many of our labor unions have no more control 
over their unions than rank outsiders. 

Thus, the Hoffas, the Becks, the Valentes, the 
Crosses, the Hutchinsons, the Bradleys, the 
Bridges, the Fagins, the Dorias, and their many 
counterparts have found it easy, and personnally 
profitable to disregard the wishes or the wel- 
fare of the union membership. Alhough demo- 
cratic procedures may have been written into 
the constitutions and by-laws, they have been 
meaningless where, as in the Teamsters union, 
a Hoffa has built up a personal following through 
which he has managed to control the committees 
and other machinery of the international’s con- 
vention. 

We have seen how some self-perpetuating 
union leaders have directed their unions for 
their own personal advantage, and how they have 
appropriated and used huge sums belonging to 
their union as though they were their very own. 

The rules of law applicable to the use of trust 
funds have not heretofore been applied to union 
leaders in their handling of their union’s funds. 
With but very few exceptions, laws regulating 
political contributions by utilities or corpora- 
tions are inapplicable to labor unions. Thus, 
many union leaders have made large contribu- 
tions of union monies for partisan political pur- 
poses. 

For the most part, these contributions had but 
one basic objective,—the perpetuation of the 
power and immunities of the union leadership. 
Immunity from Self-Generated Insecurity 

Before the advent of modern unionism, regi- 
mentation was an alien concept abhorrent to 
Americans. Laws were designed to protect the 
freedom, the independence and the dignity of 
the individual. As we have seen, when the free- 
dom of the individual to join a labor union was 
encroached upon by the employer who required 
his employees to enter into the so-called “yel- 
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low-dog” contract, laws were enacted invali- 
dating such contracts. 

Today, in most states, it is permissible to in- 
terfere with the freedom of action of an em- 
ployee, to deny him employment solely because 
he is not a member of a labor union,—the 
“vellow-dog” contract, in reverse, is legalized. 
Unions are given the right to terminate the em- 
ployment of individuals who, for their own in- 
dividual reasons, do not desire to be members 
of the union. This power to deny work to an 
individual, because he does not belong to a un- 
ion, is not distinguishable from the power denied 
the employer to terminate an employee if he 
does join a union. If the one power is against 
public policy, so is the other. 

It is about time that the people, and their rep- 
resentatives in the Federal and State Legisla- 
tures, realize that a union is entitled to no more 
security than anyone else; that the only security 
it should have is the security earned by it on its 
own merits; that union security is had only at 
the expense of members’ insecurity; and that 
this special union “crutch” has resulted in the 
survival of the unfit, rather than the fit. This is 
not only abhorrent to the law of nature, it is 
abhorrent to the fundamentals of our free econ- 
omy and the basic motivation of our competi- 
tive society. 

Some neutral observers have heretofore op- 
posed right-to-work laws on the ground that 
the union shop was a “stabilizing” force in labor 
relations. In actual experience, compulsory un- 
ionism has not stabilized labor relations. On the 
that the most unstable conditions exist where 
the union involved has been built on compuls- 
ory unionism. 


What Can Be Done 

First and foremost, our Federal labor laws 
must be overhauled. The job should be com- 
plete. The new law must be rewritten to con- 
form to reality. It must recognize that labor 
unions are not toddling infants requiring special 
aid and support, but giant collosi with unlimited 
power who now must conform to the same re- 
straints heretofore imposed upon others. 

A new labor law, unlike the old, must be de- 
signed to protect and promote the public inter- 
est. The new law should provide that labor un- 
contrary, the record would seem to establish 
ions will no longer be exempt from the appli- 
cation of the anti-trust laws, that labor unions 
shall be under the same judicial control as 
others, and that they can no longer strike a 
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utility which itself could not stop rendering a 
public service. 

The new law should give members of labor 
unions no less protection than our laws now 
give to stockholders of corporations and mem- 
bers of trade associations. They should be just 
as free from compulsion. 

The new law should assure members of labor 
unions that they will have an opportunity to 
change their officers at reasonable intervals 
and to vote for them by secret ballot on a truly 
democratic basis. It should also provide that 
strikes cannot be called except after a free and 
secret ballot of all involved, and should pro- 
vide machinery for the termination of a strike 
by. a similar vote. 

The laws regulating political contributions ap- 
plicable to corporations should be equally ap- 
plicable to labor unions and the rules of law 
governing the use of trust funds should be ap- 
plied to union leaders in their handling of their 
union’s funds. 

The new law should protect the right of an 
employer to conduct his business free from 
blackmail picketing,—organizational or recog- 
nition picketing, and free from so-called pro- 
duct picketing. 

Organized Labor will fight desperately to 
hold onto every one of its special privileges and 
immunities. Labor’s spokesmen would have it 
appear that they are only against “punitive” and 
“restrictive” legislation. However, anything 
which would divest labor unions of any of their 
special immunities, or which would restrict their 
freedom of operation is “punitive” within their 
concept. 

Labor unions in America are at a cross-road. 
The form, the power and the nature of the ta- 
bor unions of tomorrow, in all probability, will 
be established by the labor laws enacted by the 
next Congress. 

Now is no time for compromise or procrastin- 
ation. It is time for vigorous action. Let us throw 
away the tranquilizing pills, roll up our sleeves 
and come to grips with this labor union prob- 
lem. 

Unless the employers in America respond to 
the challenge with all the determination and re- 
sources at their command, no meaningful cor- 
rective legislation can be enacted, and the pub- 
lic will become more subservient to organized 
labor. If the employers arise to the occasion and 
get the basic truths home to the people of this 
country, the labor unions of tomorrow will be 
subservient to the public welfare. 
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WANTED 


an Exccatio’ 


with conceptual, human and technical 


skills of top echelon level. 


who can carry a ‘Message to Garcia” 


without the help of three assistants. 


. who values time as precious gold 
and who meets all schedules without 


equivocation. 


. with moral courage who will speak 


his mind honestly and with the strength 


of his convictions. 


. with a record of championship per- 
formance in every facet of his profession. 
. .. with a sense of humor and the abil- 
ity to motivate people to dynamic per- 


formance. 


. who is determined to secure profit- 
able results with efficiency and dispatch. 


SALARY: You name it! 


PAUL E. HENSEL 
Vice President Personnel 
CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, Inc 


For? Wayne, Indiana 











MANAGER 
LABOR RELATIONS 


An important manufacturer of heavy capital 
goods has an opening for an experienced 
executive in Labor Relations. 


Company operates sixteen plants across the 
country, each with its Personnel Manager. 
There is a total of more than 20,000 em- 
ployees. At headquarters in New York, there 
is a place for a staff man, competent to 
develop labor policies, objectives and pro- 
grams, and to coordinate implementation at 
the various plants. 


Prefer graduate in Business Administration or 
Industrial Management, with experience at 
metal-working plants in actual labor nego- 
tiation, and with recent responsibility for 
policies. Age to about 42. 


If qualified, please send resumes in 
DUPLICATE with salary requirements and 
availability for confidential evaluation to: 


WALLACE CLARK & COMPANY, INC. 


aveecveo o, 


521 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Do's aud Dout's 


... of Interviewing | » 


Five specialists in the field of industrial psy- 
chology developed the following during a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Management Institute of 
the University of Wisconsin. They were: L. T. 
Dickson, executive officer, McMurray, Hamstra 
and Co., Minneapolis; Dr. Ronald F. Wilson, 
managing partner of Management Consulting 
Associates, and director of the Industrial Psy- 
chology Institutes at the University of Huston; 
Dr. Norman Maier, professor of psychology at 
the University of Michigan and author of sev- 
eral books on human relations; and Dr. Donald 
Kirkpatrick, assistant director of the UW Man- 
agement Institute, and coordinator of the con- 
ference. 

The following “Do’s” and “Don’ts” of inter- 
viewing were formulated during the conference. 
They are applicable, the experts stressed, to the 
college recruitment interview, the employment 
interview and the internal appraisal interview. 


THE DON’TS 


1. Don’t do all the talking. 

2. Don’t push the interviewee’s answer in a 
given direction by the way you ask your ques- 
tion. Start with one of the interrogatives—who, 
what, where, why and how—which tend to limit 
the “loaded” content of your questions. 

3. Don’t evaluate, especially early in the in- 
terview and don’t form global opinions. Spend 
your time really getting to know the person, 
instead of pressing to evaluate him. 

4. Don’t try to do something in the interview 
which can be done cheaper and better in some 
other way. Instead, probe the individual’s per- 
sonal reaction to his record and so on. In this 
way you find out more about him and his atti- 
tudes. 


THE DO’S 

1. Plan the interview. 

Know what information you want to get and 
what information you want to give. 

2. Listen, understand and remember. 

3. Take notes. 

Record some facts, but don’t overdo it; too 
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WILLIAM STURNER 
STAFF MEMBER 
University of Wisconsin 


much writing destroys eye contact and personal 
interaction. 

4. Develop rapport and empathy. 

Polished social politeness and smoothness is 
not as important as a personal and intimate in- 
teraction of personalities. 

5. Pause. 

(a) The courtesy pause—the 2 or 3 second 
lapse between responses as a social courtesy. 

(b) The pregnant pause. After a question, 
sometimes wait for the answer until you get it. 
Wait for the answer—the person’s reaction and 
eventual responses will tell you a great deal 
about that person. 

6. Remember the limits of the interview. 

You are trying to review 25 years of a person’s 
life in a few minutes. Thus a sampling of his 
life and personality is all that is possible. 

When applying these skills to the employment 
and recruitment interviews, the interviewer has 
some additional techniques to learn. 

The employment and recruitment interviews 
will usually have one of two objectives: 

1. To find the man you want; or 2 to get the 
man you know you want. 

Application of the “Do’s” and “Don’ts” will 
help you spot the best man. But you need to 
employ something “extra” when you are trying 
to get someone who “really looks good”. In this 
case, make sure you do the following: 

1. Select a good interviewer to conduct the 
session. The interviewer is the interviewee’s 
most memorable contact with the company. 

2. Give the interviewee the opportunity and 
satisfaction of selling himself. 

3. Don’t use the advertising approach and red 
carpet treatment. Rather, present your firm as 
a challenge. Tell him how tough the job will be, 
and the problems that have to be solved. 

4. Tell the person that “We need your talents 
and your experience. You will be a definite asset 
to the company.” 

This technique of reverse selling can work 
wonders. It is one of the most effective ways of 
getting the people you want. 
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Persounel Profiles. . 


During the past several months, Dr. Joseph 
E. King, president of Industrial Psychology, 
Inc., Tucson, Arizona, and his efficient staff, 
have been conducting, on behalf of the Society, 
a national campaign inviting individuals in per- 
sonnel to apply for membership in ASPA. Dr. 
King has long been an active member of the 
Society and recently inquired “Isn’t there some- 
thing which I, as an individual member, can do 
to build the personnel profession?” A review 
of several projects gave him this idea of a 
nation-wide campaign. “Many individuals in the 
field of labor relations, personnel administra- 
tion, industrial relations, and other related per- 
sonnel functions, who should be members of 
the Society are not members at the present time 


Dr. 
Joseph E. 
King 
PRESIDENT 
INDUSTRIAL 
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for only one reason, namely, they have never 
been approached for membership. I felt that 
there was a real need to make this approach, 
both by individuals within the Society on a 
local area basis and by the Society officially on 
a national scale. It turned out to be quite a 
job, but we felt that we should follow the advice 
of Theodore Roosevelt who once said: ‘Every 
man owes some of his time to the upbuilding of 
the profession to which he belongs’.” 


Dr. Joe King and his associates have brought 
in more members to the Society than any other 
group. 


Dr. King is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago, and has been running Industrial Psy- 
chology, Inc. since 1946. IPI publishes about 
50 personnel test forms, which are used by 
about 3000 companies (the tests are in English, 
French and Spanish). Major operations come 
out of Chicago, New York and Tucson. He is 
reported to be a pretty good time scheduler, 
and we notice this in that most of our corres- 
pondence with him in the winter months goes 
to Tucson. 





The gracious, unpretentious manner of Mrs. 
Marjorie M. Beckwith astounds those who know 
her outstanding record as a busy executive, 
outstanding citizen and successful wife and 
mother. Mrs. Beckwith is a graduate of the 
National College of Education and has done 
graduate work at the University of Chicago. 
During World War II, Mrs. Beckwith was ap- 
pointed Manager of the Employee Relations De- 
partment for the Quartermaster Corps in Chi- 
cago. The office of the Quartermaster General 
requested her to develop the Employee Rela- 
tions Department in New York. This experience 
of initiating, organizing and gaining acceptance 
of a new concept proved invaluable to her in 
her present position. 

Mrs. Beckwith joined The Reuben H. Donnel- 
ly Corporation in 1948. The Corporation was 
rapidly expanding and she helped in the devel- 
opment of a more effective personnel program. 
As Personnel Manager, she directed the formula- 
tion of an effective sales and clerical selection 
program, job evaluation, wage administration 
and employee-supervisory rating programs. Her 
plan of turnover control has included compre- 
hensive reports, competent selection, employee 
and management counseling and exit inter- 
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views. Mrs. 


Beckwith is well known for her 
counseling and employee relations ability. Her 
great capacity for understanding, sensed by all 
who come in contact with her, has served to 
comfort many who felt the need to air their 
prublems. As the Personnel Department devel- 
oped, her staff grew from one to seven. She pre- 
fers to train and develop her staff, herself. 

Well known in the Personnel field, Mrs. Beck- 
with has served on many panels and commit- 
tees in the Chicago Area. She was the first 
woman member of the Chicago Society of 
Personnel Administrators and is presently the 
Secretary of the organization. All who know 
her well and especially those who work for her 
testify that “women do make good bosses,” for 
this lovely, charming woman is indeed the ex- 
ceptional boss. 
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“ Persounel Changes... 


On March 1, 1958, Carl K. Wettenzel became Director of Personnel for 
the State of Wisconsin, which has nearly 15,000 civil service employees. Mr. 
Wenttenzel previously had served as Senior Personnel Assistant, Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company since 1954. He is a graduate of Lawrence College 
and did post graduate study at University of Chicago in Personnel Admin- 
istration. From 1937 to 1942 he was with the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service. After serving overseas in the Army’s 78lst Tank Battalion he be- 
came Personnel Officer in Milwaukee for the Veteran’s Administration 
until 1931 when he was selected as Personnel Officer of the newly con- 
structed Veteran’s Hospital in Milwaukee. 


Appointment of Mr. Joseph F. Buckley as Personnel Directer was an- 
nounced recently by Ethicon, Inc. of Somerville, New Jersey. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Buckley was graduated from LaSalle Col- 
lege and New York University. He served in the Army during World War 
II and was recalled to active duty during the Korean conflict. He formerly 
held the posts cf Assistant Training Director at Johnson & Johnson, and 
Employment Manager at Ethicon. 





Robert H. Westmore has been promoted from Personnel Manager—Salar- 
ied Employees to Office Administration Manager of Studebaker-Packard 
of Canada, Hamilton, Ontario. Mr. Westrmore, a native of London, England. 
emigrated to Canada and joined Studebaker-Packard as Office Methods 
Manager in 1950. He majored in Industrial Administration at London Poly- 
technic and from 1934 to 1948 was with Horwicks, Ltd., where he had be- 
come Assistant Organization Manager. From 1939 to 1945 he was an Infantry 
Lieutenant in the British Army. Mr. Westmore is an Associate Member, 
British Institute of Management; Vice President, Hamilton Chapter, Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association, and has been an ASPA member for 
three years. 





Appointment of Gordon A. Rambert as Employment Supervisor of the 

| \ Todd Company Division, Burroughs Corporation, Rochester, New York, 

f was announced recently by personnel director Harry Lyon. Mr. Rambert 

aia | was personnel director of the Jamestown Malleable Iron Corp. for the pre- 

Party’. is ceeding three years. He holds a BS degree in business administration which 


he earned at Lehigh University. He also spent four years as a management 
consultant for a firm in Buffalo, New York. Mr. Rambert served three years 


SA in the Army Signal Corps during World War II and includes hi-fi, golf and 
P| . 


sailing in his hobbies 





sf PERSONNEL EDUCATION: University of Richmond, Cum Laude, L.L.B., June 1932. 
EXPERIENCE: Summary. General personnel administration. Heavy ex- 
EXECUTIVE perience in: labor relations, collective bargaining, third and fourth 
AVAILABLE steps of grievance procedure; arbitration, negotiation and adminis- 
tration of employee benefit plans; preparation and coordinatiin of 
Will Relocate operating policies and procedures, and labor laws. Supervised com- 
Available May 1, 1958 plete personnel program. 
Current Salary: $12,000 1945 to Present. Industrial personnel and labor relations. 
Write to Editor for 1932-1944: Legal auditing and administrative work in several govern- 
Resume ment departments. 
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CREATIVE 
THINKING 


600 Seconds 
340 Tdeas 








At a recent annual seminar, 35 first-line sup- 
ervisors of the State Farm Insurance Companies, 
Southeastern Office, had a very successful ex- 
perience with Dr. Alex Osborn’s creative think- 
ing conference technique - brainstorming! 

After dividing into six smaller groups, each 
group tackled one of these problems or ques- 
tions: 

1. How would you counsel an employee who 
is not above average without destroying 
incentive? 

2. What are the main factors for determin- 
ing salary increases. 

3. How would you create an atmosphere 
where employees will “speak freely” to 
their Supervisor and say what is on their 
mind? 

4. How can we set up an effective cross train- 
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ing program at all levels without interrupt- 
ing performance? 

5. How can Supervisors prepare themselves 
for future opportunity? 

6. What subjects or ideas could best benefit 
a new supervisor in a Supervisors’ Indoc- 
trination Program? 

The “brainstorming” session lasted ten min- 
utes and brought in over 340 ideas - many of 
which are excellent. These ideas have provided 
the basis for further study of some of our prac- 
tices and we can see where some very worth- 
while changes are going to result. Already posi- 
tive action has been taken to effect several 
desirable changes. Not only did the Supervisors 
have a stimulating experience and contribute 
to an improved situation, but they learned how 
to use this very technique in their employee 
unit meetings. 


An Uninhibited Technique 

Usually when most of us attend a conference 
or meeting and a problem is presented, every- 
one thinks individually in an effort to arrive 
at the “best” or at least an acceptable solution. 
Through controlled deliberate deep thought we 
rack our brains to find a solution and some- 
times we won’t offer a solution or even a re- 
mark unless we are confident that it will meet 
with the approval of the conference leader and 
the group. 

On many occasions, meetings are dominated 
by those who have no hesitation to speak out - 
while those who are somewhat reluctant or shy 
have no opportunity to present their well- 
thought-out ideas. Often when a person offers 
a new or different idea someone else pours 
cold water on the idea by saying “it won't 
work” or “it’s against company policy”. This, 
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of course, further discourages new ideas and 
makes some members of the meeting more re- 
luctant to offer their suggestions. 

Creative thinking or “brainstorming” is a 
relatively new technique that is rapidly be- 
coming popular througout industry today. Much 
is being written on the success of this techinque. 
It provides an atmosphere free of the restric- 
tions to thought and expression usually found 
in the typical conference. 

If the proper atmosphere is created by the 
explanation, enthusiam and direction of the 
leader, the session will be very interesting, un- 
inhibited and stimulating to the participants - 
and the results will be excellent. 


Brainstorming Procedures 

Since many personnel men may find th's 
technique useful, we are setting forth for your 
convenient reference the ground rules and pro- 
cedures for effective brainstorming sessions. 

1. Explain the background and success of 
creative thinking as a conference tech- 
nique. Here are some notes: 

(a) Stimulate FREEWHEELING thought. 
(b) Think off the TOP of your HEAD. 
(c) ANYTHING GOES - whether it fits 
company policy or not. 

(d) Give ANY and ALL ideas regardless 
of how small or rediculous. 

(e) NO COLD WATER on anyone's ideas 
during the session - NO ELABORATION 
on the pros and cons of an idea - there 
is plenty of time for that later - we just 
want ideas now! 


APREE, LESS 
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(f) One idea or thought stimulates and 
leads to another so express what POPS 
INTO YOUR MIND - even though it may 
not be a complete idea. 


. Arrange the group so they are sitting a- 


round a table or in a circle. Its helpful to 
ask the group to sit on the edge of their 
chairs, lean slightly on the table and look 
down at the table. Suggest that they not 
look at each other. 


. Give each participant a piece of paper so 


he can write down any ideas that occur to 
him as the conversation is heing rotated 
around the table. 


. Explain that the opportunity to offer ideas 


will move around the table clock-wise, 
from left to right. 


. Each person should offer his idea - or if 


he doesn’t have an idea at the moment. 
say “I pass” and the opportunity goes to 
to the left to the next man. 


. Appoint one member of the group to 


serve as a “recorder” to take notes on all 
the ideas offered. 


. Announce the time that will be allotted 


to the session - 5 minutes, 10 minutes, and 
so forth. Be sure to start and stop on 
time. A personnel testing alarm clock is a 
good timing device to use for this purpose. 


. State the problem clearly twice and be- 


gin the session. Some leaders have passed 
out a card with the problem written on it. 


. It is helpful for the leader to stand and 


direct the progress of the discussion a- 
round the table. His enthusiasm and quick 
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thinking during the discussion has much to 
do with “getting the session off the 
ground” and moving fast. 

. Keep the conversation moving fast - hes- 
itation or too much elaboration or expla- 
nation of an idea by one individual can 
slow down and in some cases stop the ef- 
fectiveness of this process. 

. Take a short recess (perhaps 5 minutes) 
in order that the group can relax and the 
recorder and leader can digest the many 
notes and ideas taken during the discus- 
sion. They may want to call for clarifi- 
cation or further discussion on some of 
the ideas submitted at this time. 

2. Report the final results to the group. 
Usually the group during the discussion 
is busy thinking and not fully aware of 
all the ideas submitted. They are often 
surprised at the number of good ideas 
that were spontaneously generated during 
the session. It might be advisable to re- 
produce the results of the session for later 
distribution to the participating members. 

13. Group leaders should compliment the group 

on the successful results and build their 

confidence in the advantage of this type 


of conference. This will prepare the group 
for even more effective participation when 
future sessions are held. This ends the 
meeting usually. 

. With the many ideas which have resulted 
you are now ready to evaluate, expand, 
develop, and review the merits of the in- 
dividual ideas to determine what can be 
effectively used in solving the problems 
or answering the question asked. 

. Should any definite policy, procedural 
changes, or improvements be made as a 
result of the session, these should be re- 
ported back to the members of the group 
—so they will feel that their efforts through 
“brainstorming” definitely did result in 
an improvement. In other words, they 
should know that they played an import- 
ant part in bringing about a better situa- 
tion or an improved policy or procedure. 

Cne last thought—if you have opportunities 
to use this brainstorming technique in your 
meetings, discuss your experiences, good or bad, 
with your management people. In this way you 
can share your experiences and everyone can 
profit from this unique method of creative com- 
munication. 
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